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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted at a medium-sized California 
community college to identify the characteristics cf students who had 
previously dropped out of college and then returned to the community 
college and the influences on their decision to re-enroll for college 
credit. Surveys were mailed to 396 stopouts, asking them to rate the 
significance of various factors to their decision to return to 
college, to identify the one or two events that triggered their 
decision at the specific time, and to provide information on their 
personal decisions. Study findings included the following: (1) the 
typical returning student was a white female between the ages of 28 
and 32, taking less than six units during the evening and working in 
excess of 40 hours per week; (2) 30% of the students had been out of 
school for 5 years or longer, 23.7% for 1 year, and 10% for 2 to 3 
years; (3) "desire to learn" was the most important influence to 
return to college for both men and women and for all ethnic groups, 
except black students; (4) other significant influences were 
"improved earning potential," "increased value on education," 
"improved emotional outlook," "occupation requires," and 
"dissatisfaction with job"; (5) the six top-ranked influences 
corresponded closely to the top-ranked "trigger" influences; and (6) 
73% were returning to the college the^ had left originally. A 
literature review, the survey instrument, and a 119-item bibliography 
are included. (AC) 
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A Descriptive Profile of Returning Students, and 
the Influences Affecting the Re-enrollment of Students 
in a California Community College 

by Ronald L. Pardee, Ed.D. 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to describe the returning student and 
then identify the influences present when "stopout" students re-enroll in 
community college credit coursework. 

Procedure : This was a descriptive research study which surveyed 
three hundred ninety six students who had dropped out of college and then 
returned to the community college. Chi Square and lambda statistical tests 
were used to determine significant differences among demographic 
categories. 

Findings : The summary profile of returning students showed that the 
typical student was a white female between the ages of 28 and 32 taking less 
than six units during the evening. This profile also indicated that the 
returning student was working in excess of forty hours per week and received 
no educational assistance from their employer. While the typical length of 
time out of school was over five years, there is an important 'window of 
opportunity" to influence dropouts to return to college, of under two years. 
Tne "desire to learn" was the most important influence to return to college for 
both men and women and all ethnic categories except black students. Five 
other significant influences to return to college were: Improved Earning 
Potential, Increased Value on Education, Improved Emotional Outlook, 
Occupation Requires, and Dissatisfaction with Job. Most returning students 
were returning to the college they originally left. The distinction between 
longer range, more enduring influences to return to college and a more 
immediate "trigger" event influencing the decision to return could not be 
made. 

Conclusions : The primary influencing factors to return to college could 
be considered intrinsic in nature. There is a significant "hidden" student 
body and the most important pool from which to attract returning students is 
that of former students of your own institution. In order to enable returning 
students to take more units in a semester and progress more rapidly towards 
graduation, their work load will need to be reduced and employer provided 
educational assistance will be necessary. Further study is needed to 
distintpish between the more enduring influences and triggers. Additional 
study is needed at more ethnically diverse campuses to determine more 
reliable data for minority populations. 
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A Descriptive Profile of Returning Students, and the 
Influences Affecting the Re-enrollment in College 

Introduction 

In, the long run, stopout students continue to aspire 
toward a degree after leaving college the first, or even 
second time. (Eckland 1964, 420) The intention of men and 
women to resume their college education is evidenced by 
their enduring commitment to the pursuit, yet unfilled, of a 
college degree. (Smart & Pascarella 1987, 317) 

Statements such as these indicate the importance of 
studying reentry into higher education as a function of 
student retention. This study explored several character- 
istic areas of returning students. The first area was a 
summary description of returning students at a medium-sized 
California community college. The second area was the 
influences present when students decided to return to 
college, and the third area was which of those influences 
acted as actual triggers to cause the student to return. 

College dropouts are considered by many to be 
failures: a failure to themselves and a failure on the part 
of the educational system. Statisticians and admissions 
offices easily track those students who enter college 
immediately after completing high school, progress through 
the Baccalaureate degree in four years and graduate. 
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Research has shown that this continuous pattern for 
acquiring a degree is not the norm, y*it we still study 
retention rates in comparison to this outdated standard. 

When only 40 percent of college graduates complete 
their degrees within the traditional four years, and 70 
percent return to finish their degrees at some later date, 
(LeBlanc 1986, 36) the importance of recognizing that most 
dropouts are really stopouts becomes apparent. This study 
identified the characteristics of students who stopped 
attending college and then returned at some later date. 

In this paper, the conclusions of the study, its 
implications, and suggestions for further research will be 
discussed. 

Conclusions 

The summary profile of returning students at this 
medium sized California community college shows that the 
typical returning student is a white female between the ages 
of 28 and 32 taking less than six units during the evening 
and living within ten miles of the campus. This profile 
also indicates that the returning student has been away from 
college over five years, works in the clerical field an 
excess of forty hours per week, and receives no educational 
assistance from her employer. Her place of employment is 
typically less than five miles from the campus of 
attendance. The most common influencing factor to return to 
college is the desire to learn, and it also acts as the 
trigger influence to cause the return to college. This 
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profile is very close to the age, sex and ethnicity 
distribution of the general campus population, which 
indicates that the returning student is very typically 
representative of the tnis population. 

The sample population indicated that 73.1 percent had 
previously attended the institution studied and were 
returning to continue their education. This extremely high 
return rate of students to their "home" school is indicative 
of the need to implement recruiting efforts of students who 
have withdrawn from college. The greatest return on effort 
would seem to be from recruiting stopout students from the 
home institution within two years of the time of withdrawal. 
From the standpoint of lost human potential, this timely 
response should aito Kti^en the negative effects of college 
withdrawal . 

The number of units in which t.hfs surveyed students 
enrolled breaks down as follows: 41.7 percent were enrolled 
in less than six units, 36.1 percent were enroiioU in six to 
eleven units, and only 21.7 percent enrolled in twelvo of 
more units. This data becomes significant when compared to 
the fact that 31.8 percent of the returning students worked 
in excess of forty hours per week and 21.2 percent worked 
thirty-one to forty hours per week. Only 9.6 percent of 
those surveyed were working less than twenty hours per week. 
The relationship of these two variables indicates there is a 
strong commitment on the part of returning students to 
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continue their education even when they can only attend at a 
rate of less than six units per term. 

Knowing that the sixty units required for graduation 
would necessitate ten semesters of attendance to obtain an 
Associate degree did not deter the stopout student. 
Persistence has to be redefined where the stopout is 
concerned. 

It is surprising to consider that such a large number 
of returning students were working such long hours weekly, 
and that 34.1 percent were enrolled in daytime only classes. 
Many of those students are working at night. The evening 
only students comprised 4 6.2 percent of the sample 
population and 8.3 percent were represented in the weekend 
only category. 

Distance from the student's home to campus did not 
surface as a strong influence nor as a trigger tc return to 
college. Nearly 75 percent of the returning students lived 
within fifteen miles of the main campus. Even the next 
category of 16-20 miles from that campus had fewer than half 
as many respondents as the 11-15 mile category, again 
reinforcing the concept of higher participation rates for 
"local" colleges . 

As would be expected/ the majority of returning 
students did not hold any college degree. Only 22.8 percent 
oi Uiti x^eturning students held an Associate degree or 
higher. The degree holding returning students could be 



developed as a target audience for job upgrade and 
professional development coursework. 

The largest category for time elapsed between the time 
stopout students dropped out of college and returned was 
over five years (30.1 percent) , and the next largest 
category was a single year category of less than one year 
(23.7 percent). The third and fourth largest categories of 
one to two years (22.7 percent) and two to three years (10.1 
percent), which were also single year categories, showed 
students have a very strong interest in returning to college 
shortly after dropping out. 

It appears that the underlying reason that an absence 
of over five years had the largest response rate is that it 
includes any period of time in excess of five years, and is, 
therefore, the largest category. The actual tendency is to 
return to college very shortly after stopping out. Although 
the time lapse of over 5 years since last attending college 
is the most frequent category, there appears to be a 
distinct "window of opportunity" to return during the first 
two years of absence. 

Only 27,8 percent of the returning students surveyed 
were not employed; 31.8 percent of those employed worked in 
excess of 40 hours per week, which was the single largest 
category. Those working from 31 to 40 hours per week 
comprised 21.2 percent of the sample population, making this 
the third largest category. Only 19.2 percent of the 
working students worked less than 30 hours per week. 
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Job classifications were categorised in seven areas 
with Other being the largest reported category. After 
reviewing the written descriptions of job titles included in 
the questionnaire, most Other job classifications were 
reclassified as Service occupations, A review of the 
classification Professional, which ranked as the fourth 
largest, showed only thirteen respondents held advanced 
degrees. Clearly the title of Professional was 
misunderstood and many more respondents classified 
themselves as Professionals than could be justified by a 
more traditional definition of the title. 

Educational assistance was not provided to respondents 
by 53.3 percent of their employers. When educational 
assistance was provided, the most common type was tuition 
reimbursement (17.2 percent) and the second largest type of 
assistance was time off to attend class (13.3 percent). 
While some employers provided multiple types of educational 
assistance, it was clear that most returning students were 
not influenced to return to school because of assistance 
available from their employers. Educational assistance did 
not appear to be a determining factor when deciding to 
return to school. There appeared to be economic necessity 
for returning students to work full time and go to school . 
part time, with most students both living and working very 
close to the campus of attendance. This finding strengthens 
the argument for the increased need of more colleges in 
California. 




The respondents were asked to rate nineteen factors on 
what influence they had on the decision to return to 
college. From those factors, the respondents were asked to 
identify the influences whr.ch actually triggered them to 
return when they did. 

The six top ranked influences to return to college 
corresponded closely to the six top ranked triggers to 
return to college. The Desire to Learn was ranked as the 
first influence and the first trigger, however black 
respondents indicated this influence was not a trigger to 
return. Increased Earning Potential ranked second. 
Increased Value of Education ranked third, both as an 
influence and as a trigger. Improved Emotional Outlook 
ranked fourth as an influence, and ranked sixth as a 
trigger. Occupation Requires More Education ranked fifth as 
both an influence and as a trigger. The sixth ranking 
influence was Dissatisfaction with Job, which ranked fourth 
as a trigger. 

Due to the nearly identical ranking of influences and 
triggers, the researcher believes that the respondents had 
an inadequate understanding of the distinction between 
influences and triggers. With the lack of a time activated 
cause being identified, the trigger concept can not be 
substantiated. 

It is noteworthy that the second ranked influence and 
trigger was Increased Earning Potential, yet only 3.9 
percent of the employers provided salary reclassification as 
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an educational assistance. It could therefore be implied 
that most returning students would find it necessary to 
change jobs or occupations in order to realize their goal of 
increased earnings. 

Four of the top six ranking influences could be 
considered intrinsic in nature, which supports Fredrick 
Herzberg's theory that intrinsic factors provide the 
greatest motivation. These four are: Desire to Learn; 
Value on Education; Dissatisfaction with Job; and Improved 
Emotional Outlook. Unfortunately, these influences are the 
uiost difficult to artificially induce, but can be tapped 
through innovative enrollment service outreach efforts. It 
is important to note however, that the second ranked 
trigger, Increased Earning Potential, is an extrinsic factor 
which can be induced through institutional efforts. 

Smart and Pascaralla's causal model also shows a 
predominance of intrinsic factors influencing the intention 
to return to college. De^'. and Eriksen findings in 1984 
showed similar results, vhich supported the 1983 Mishler 
study. These findings in regard to intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors were very supportive of Wolfgang and Dowling's study 
of 1981. 

When the major influences were compared by Sex, the 
only significant finding was more women than expected 
indicated an Improved Emotional Outlook triggered their 
return to college. This finding supported one of the 
researcher ' s initial discoveries . While interviewing ' 
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reentry students in the development of the survey 
instrument, it was reported that Improved Emotional Outlook 
would play a heavy role in causing women to return to 
college . 

When comparing major influences by Age, Value on 
Education was cited as the trigger to return to college more 
frequently than was expected in the eighteen to twenty-seven 
year age group. In the thirty-eight and over age group, it 
was cited as a trigger less frequently than was expected. 
With the average age of college students increasing, this 
information could prove to be important to college 
admissions procedures when trying to attract younger 
students to return to college. 

More respondents than expected in the twenty-eight to 
thirty-seven year age category reported Dissatisfaction with 
Job was the trigger influence to return to college, and 
fewer than expected in the thirty-eight and over category 
reported Dissatisfaction as their influencing trigger. This 
data has implications for employers as well as for college 
admissions offices, since the implication is that employees 
are returning to college in order to better prepare 
themselves for different employment opportunities. 

No statistically significant trigger influences were 
revealed when compared by Ethnicity. There did, however, 
appear to be a difference in the responses given by the 
black population. The triggers, M Desire to Learn 11 , "Value 
on Education 11 , and "Dissatisfied with Job 11 had a lower than 
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typical response from the black population when compared to 
the remaining ethnic populations. This indicates further 
study of black returning students is justified and is a 
weakness of the population surveyed. 

When comparing the major influences to Attendance 
Before at the institution studied, a statistically 
significant difference was seen in Occupation Requires More 
College. Fewer than expected of the respondents who had 
previously attended this institution indicated their 
occupations required more college. It has been previously 
reported that the tendency of the population surveyed was to 
return to college a short time after dropping out. Perhaps 
the fact that their job does not require further education 
is a reflection of the brief time they have been absent from 
college . 

When the major trigger influences were compared to 
Attendance Classification, evening and weekend students 
reported that the Desire to Learn was a stronger trigger for 
them than it was for day students. This is probably more 
representative of the "typical" stopout because the evening 
and weekend attendance classifications better fit the 
profile of returning students. 

The major trigger influences compared to Job 
Classification revealed that fewer than expected clerical, 
laborer & craftsmen and sales people indicated the Desire to 
Learn was a trigger influence causing them to return to 
college. More than were expected of the technical job 
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classification said that Desire to Learn was the major 
trigger. This creates questions that need further study in 
the face of technological advances expected in the next 
decade, particularly if community colleges strive to improve 
the global competitiveness of American technology, as well 
as further study relating the type of motivation to job 
classifications . 

The comparison of Attendance Before at the community 
college studied to Job Classification showed that more 
clerical than were expected had previously attended that 
institution. When Attendance Classification was compared to 
Attendance Before at the institution studied, it showed that 
more weekend students than were expected had not attended 
the institution before. The students who reported attending 
both day and evening indicated they had attended the 
institution before more frequently than was expected. 

Comparison of Student Status to Attendance Before at 
the institution studied showed that more students tha^ 
expected of the six to eleven unit category had previously 
attended this institution while more than expected of the 
under six unit category had not. Former students of the 
institution studies were likely to have taken more units 
than did returning students who had previously attended 
other colleges. This finding would serve as a topic for 
further study, to determine if students returning to their 
original school consistently enroll in more units ^han 
students returning to college from a different institution. 
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When comparing Ethnicity to Age, there were more 
blacks than expected in the thirty-eight and over category, 
more latinos than expected in the twenty-eight to thirty- 
seven category, and more of the classification Other than 
were expected were in the eighteen to twenty-seven age 
category. There were fewer than expected blacks in the 
eighteen to twenty-seven category as well as fewer than 
expected latinos in the eighteen to twenty-seven and over 
thirty-eight categories. This data are weak when taking 
into consideration the very low number of non-white 
respondents . 

The comparison of Ethnicity to Attendance Before at 
the institution studied showed than fewer blacks had 
attended this institution before than was expected. This, 
as well as all other ethnicity comparisons, is weak because 
of the small ethnic population base. 

Relationship of Findings to Literature 

Literature reviewed in Chapter II suggested that the 
college dropout rate is an over exaggerated problem and that 
over a longer period of time, many dropouts return to 
college, thus becoming stopouts. Based on that view, this 
study researched the profile of returning students and the 
influences that aided them in making the decision to return 
to college. Results of this research show that the most 
common influences to return to college are in line with the 
intrinsic motivation evidence found in other studies,, with 
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the exception of the number two ranking factor which is 
extrinsic. The extrinsic and intrinsic classification of 
variables in this study support Wolfgang and Dowling's 1981 
findings which stated that returning students are motivated 
more by cognitive interests (learning for its own sake) than 
by external expectations. The findings of this study are 
also similar to the Smart and Pascarella study which found 
that intrinsic satisfaction has a positive influence on the 
intention to resume college. The "personal enrichment" 
factor was rated by returning students in the 1984 Blanshan 
study as the number one factor affecting their decision to 
return to school. That, too, agrees with the findings in 
this study. Dean and Eriksen (1984) called this intrinsic 
motivation "pressure from within". "Pressure from the 
environment" represents extrinsic motivational factors. 
Even though two-thirds of the top six triggers are 
intrinsic, the number two ranked trigger in this study was 
extrinsic in nature. This is an important distinction which 
is not consistent with the previously cited literature and 
justifies further study. 

The Blanshan study in 1984 was conducted at a 
university and showed results comparable to this study in 
the gender distribution of returning students, but found 
that far more (53 percent) of the returning students were 
considered full-time students, compared to only 21.7 percent 
in this study. This study showed similar findings to 
Blanshan in that 41 percent of the returning students in her 
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study worked full-time and up to 52 percent of the returning 
students in this research were reported as working full- 
time. The results are even closer when the 72 percent rate 
of working students is compared to the 76 percent rate found 
by Blanshan. Astin (1975) and Booth (1987) agree that 
working full-time has become a necessity for tens of 
thousands of college students. 

The Spanard Model (1987) is based on changes in a 
student's life which create the opportunity to reenter 
higher education while maintaining other "life" obligations. 
Findings from this study agreed with the general statements 
of Roueche and Sheldon, indicating that continuing education 
requires balancing academic, work and personal demands. 

This study is in line with Van Hook's statement that 
persisters could be more accurately defined as students who 
eventually graduate. Eckland's 1964 study and Ramist's 
findings in 1981 indicated that a majority of dropout 
students return to college within ten years after 
matriculation. This has again proven to hold true, and 
supports Eagle's and Kline's description of college 
attendance . 

Tichenor's theory of an "invisible" student body is 
verified by this study, which has shown that many students 
drop out of college and return to continue their education. 

All of these studies concerning the "invisible" 
student body are upheld by Morris (1988) and Head (1989) 
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when they said there appears to be a large community college 
student body that consists of stopout students. 

Implications for Actions 

Being able to accurately assess the influences and 
triggers which cause dropout students to return to college 
clearly offers a potential benefit to an institution's 
welfare. By studying the returning student, the institution 
can develop a profile of the stopout who has returned to 
college. 

Information found in this study assisted in developing 
a case study on student retention by Harvard University, and 
laid the foundation for institutional changes. Institutional 
changes that have already been made using information found 
in this study, include the creation' of an Office of 
Vocational Outreach and the sending of letters to selected 
vocational students during the first semester of their 
absence, encouraging them to return and finish the necessary 
coursework. for program completion. Letters of 
encouragement were sent to non-returning students for the 
four consecutive semesters following the completion of this 
study. Nearly 700 letters were sent to students each 
semester following their first semester of absence. The 
letters were focused on the declared majors of the non- 
returning students. Twelve majors were included in tire 
pilot program. Faculty in all programs reported a positive 
response from students and verified that many students were 
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influenced to return as a result of these letters. 
Continuation of this effort and the permanent staff to 
support such a program would very likely noticeably improve 
completion rates of stopout students. This effort was 
discussed in a 1990 case study for Harvard College. 

The profile of returning students c] early shows that a 
large number of day students are also returning students and 
the vast majority of all classifications of evening, weekend 
and satellite students are returning students. Services 
provided to these returning students must be tailored to 
their needs, rather than only being available to meet the 
needs of newly enrolled students. 

A significant finding is that a large number of the 
returning population (73.1 percent) had previously attended 
the institution studied. The most significant recruiting 
efforts in any area should, therefore, be geared toward 
recruiting former students for two reasons. First, the 
college has their name, address, phone number and academic 
history which will facilitate contacting and advising these 
students. Second, these students have already experienced 
the initial application, admission and registration process 
at that institution, therefore, enrolling in classes is much 
easier for them than for a first time student. A college 
success course, which could be packaged as an extended 
orientation program, could and should be tailored to the 
specific needs and interests of returning students. If a 
course announcement and description of such a college 
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success course were included in all correspondence to 
dropout students, they may be influenced to return to 
college . 

Institutional efforts to increase the number of units 
in which each student is enrolled must include employer 
participation. Consider that nearly 32 percent of the 
returning students were working in excess of 40 hour.s per 
week. The only way to increase the number of units these 
individual students carry requires employer involvement, 
which can take the form of adjusting their working hours, 
providing educational assistance or reducing the number of 
hours worked weekly. 

Outreach efforts in this area have been institution- 
alized at western Riverside county's largest private 
employer, as a direct result of the information gained from 
this study. The employer has developed and adopted a new 
policy through union and management agreement, to adjust 
schedules of hourly workers to accommodate employees who 
enroll in college coursework at the college studied. This 
success can be replicated at many places of employment 
through positive recognition of such activities. 

With over 45 percent of the students surveyed, 
returning to college within two years of the time they 
stopped out of college, institutional efforts to retain and 
attract sophomore level students must take into 
consideration the returning student. Any institutional 
efforts which are trying to increase the number of students 
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in sophomore level courses should include an effort to 
attract the stopout swdent back into college. Additional 
implications are that the sooner an institution can re- 
enroll a stopout student, the more likely it is they will be 
able to continue to meet the student's educational goals and 
objectives . 

Because the findings indicate that intrinsic 
influences constituted the majority of the top ranked 
influences, increased institutional commitment to attracting 
returning students needs to include activities which will 
lead to a better understanding of intrinsic motivation. 

It has been noted that Increased Earning Potential is 
the second ranked influence (and trigger) causing dropout 
students to return to college. Since it is an extrinsic 
factor, increased emphasis on the improved earning potential 
of college graduates could be a most effective strategy in 
attracting students back to college. The Desire to Learn 
and Increased Value on Education are intrinsic factors that 
could be subtilely promoted in all material targeted toward 
students and former students. This influence could trigger 
student decisions to return to college. 

Implications for Further Study 

Researchers conducting further studies related to 
student retention and focusing on the phenomenon of 
returning students, should ask, "What institutional 
advantages are met by reattracting former students (e.g. 
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increased enrollment in intermediate and advanced level 
courses) ?" Areas for further research, based on the 
implications of this study include the following: 

1. A. variation of th s 1 study which would clarify 
tho distinction between the influences and the 
triggers . 

2. Conducting this study at a more ethnically 
diverse campus to determine if the significance of 
any variables changes when the minority 
representation is higher. 

3. Determination of the optimum point for 
intervention during a stopout absence that would 
cause the stopout student to re-enroll. 

4. Administration of the same questionnaire to 
continuing students to determine if the same 
influences caused them to stay in college. 

5. Determination of which types of employer provided 
educational assistance improve the return rate of 
stopout students. 

6. Conducting a focused study of returning students 
to determine why the Value on Education was more 
frequently cited as the trigger to return to 
college in the 18 - 27 year age group, and less 
frequently cited in the 38 and over age group. 

7. Investigating what can be done to increase the 
number of stopout students who return to the 
technological fields. 

8. Determining how many units returning students 
complete upon returning to college before 
withdrawing again. 



Summary of Conclusions 
The stigma of failure which is attached to dropping 
out of college affects both the student and the institution. 
This researcher believes the label is premature. This study 
supports the literature which indicates many more students 
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continue their college education through non-continuous 
attendance than is generally believed. 

While the profile of returning students in the 
institution studied was similar to the general student 
population, this study discovered a window of opportunity of 
two years within which to optimally attract dropout students 
back to college. Programs to encourage dropouts to return 
to college need to accommodate the fact that most stopout 
students will continue to work forty hours per week and will 
receive no educational assistance from their employers. 

Knowing that the "Desire to Learn 11 , an intrinsic 
influence, and "Improved Earning Potential" , an extrinsic 
factor, were indicated as the most important influences and 
triggers to return to college, institutions can gear 
programs and information to target these influences/triggers 
and thereby improve graduation rates of dropout students. 
Institutional efforts to recruit dropout students can be an 
important factor in improving the pool of human potential 
and increasing student success. 

While the "trigger" influence concept was not 
documented, valuable information was gained which can be 
included in any institutional effort to improve btudont 
completion rates. The implications for further study arc 
dominated by the need to better identify "triggers to 
return" and the comparison of influences by ethnicity. 




RETURNING TO COLLEGE : WHY NOW? 

INTRODUCTION : 

This questionnaire is intended to help Riverside Community 
College identify what influences students to return to 
college after a period of absence. It is important that you 
complete this entire questionnaire . " The information will 
assist the college in improving services that encourage 
students to return and complete their college coursework. 
Please be assured that complete confidentiality will be 
maintained. 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

Please record your responses on the questionnaire by filling 
in the blanks or marking the appropriate boxes. If you have 
questions or need clarification, please ask the person 
administering this survey to help you. If a question does 
not apply to you, simply skip that question and go on to the 
next question. Feel free to make any written comments on 
the last page of the questionnaire. 



Section One 

INFLUENCES and TRIGGERS to RETURN to COLLEGE 
INFLUENCES 

Dire ctions ; Experience has shown that when a person returns 
to college, there are often several factors that influence 
their decision. Please rate how the following factors in- 
fluenced your return to college by circling the appropriate 
rating number. 

1. Was Significant 2. Had Some Significance 3. Was Not A 

Factor . 



a Marital situation changed 12 3 

b. Transportat '.on changed 12 3 

c. I place more value on college education 12 3 
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d. 


Distance to school changed 


1 


2 


3 


e . 


Commuting time to work changed 


i 


2 


3 


f . 


Improved child care 


1 


2 


3 


g. 


Improved emotional outlook 


1 


2 


3 


h. 


Parent, or family support 


1 


2 


3 


i . 


Pressure from parents/spouse 


1 


2 


3 


< 

J • 


Availability of desired major 


1 


2 


3 


k. 


Improved class scheduling 


1 


2 


3 


1 . 


Occupation requires more college 


1 


^ 


3 


m. 


Changing technology on my job 


1 


2 


3 


n . 


Dissatisfied with job 


1 


2 


? 


0. 


Lost job 


1 


2 


3 


P. 


Availability of six/nine week classes 


t 

j_ 


2 


3 


q. 


Receiving college schedule at home 


1 


? 


3 


r . 


Education will improve earning potential 


i 


2 


3 


s. 


Desire to continue to learn 




2 


3 



If there are other influences not listed that contributed to 
your return to college at this time, please list them below: 
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TRIGGERS 



Although there are often several factors influencing a 
person to return to college, the decision to return at a 
specific time is usually trig gered by one or two events 
(factors). This question will be used to identify those 
triggers. Please reread the list of influences above and 
identify those which caused you to return to college when 
you did. Mark the corresponding letter in the blanks below, 



If there are other factors, not listed, that "triggered" 
your return to college, please list them below. 



Section Two 



Directions: Fill in the blanks or mark the appropriate box. 



Student number: 



1 . Sex 



[] 



Male 



[] 



Female 



Age 



[] 18 - 


22 


[] 23 - 


27 


[] °o - 


32 


U 33 - 


37 


[] 38 - 


42 


[] 43 - 


47 


[] 48 - 


52 


[] 53 - 


57 


[] over 


57 


Ethnicity : 


[] 




[] 




[] 



American 

Black 

White 



Indian 



[] 
[] 
[] 



Asian 
Latino 

Other 



4. Have you attended Riverside Community College before 
this semester? 

13 Yes 
[] No 



5. Student status this semester: 

[] Full-time student, 12 or more units 

[] Part-time student, 6-11 units 

[j Part-time student, less than 6 units 



6. Current attendance classification: 

[] I am primarily a day student 

[] I am primarily an evening student 

[] I am primarily a week-end student 

[ ] I am both a day and evening student 



7. Approximately how many miles do you currently live from 
the Riverside campus? 

[] 5 or fewer 



[] 


6 - 


10 


[J 


11 - 


15 


[] 


16 - 


20 


[] 


21 - 


25 


[] 


26 - 


30 


[] 


over 


30 



8. Do you have a college degree? 

[] No 

Yes (if yes, what level?) 
[ ] Associate 
[ ] Baccalaureate 
[] Masters 



9. How much time has passed from the time you last attended 
college and your return to college? 

[] less than 1 year 

[] 1-2 years 

[] 2-3 years 

[] 3-4 years 

[ ] 4-5 years 

[] over 5 years 
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